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374 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 



ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN 

Prince Hamlet is represented by Shakespeare as a student at 
Wittenberg. Was this simply because Wittenberg enjoyed the 
highest reputation among contemporary Englishmen? Giordano 
Bruno, the friend of Sidney, after residence in London and in 
Oxford, went thither. Marlowe's Faustus was presumably, as in 
the German original, a Wittenberg professor. Thomas Nash in- 
vented at Wittenberg " a solempne disputation where Luther and 
Carolstadius scolded levell eoile." 1 Fynes Moryson described his 
visit there ; how he saw the house of Dr. Faustus and " the asper- 
sion of ink east by the divell at Luther when he tempted him, on 
the wall of St. Augustine's college." 2 He and many contempo- 
raries matriculated at Wittenberg. 3 

Shakespeare then may have chosen Wittenberg simply on account 
of its fame. It is interesting to note, however, that Hamlet's 
Wittenberg friends, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, may actually 
have been drawn from the life, as there were men of this name at 
the university. A Holger Rosencrantz who studied at Wittenberg 
in the years 1592-95 was later attached to the Danish embassy in 
London. 4 A Frederick Rosencrantz, son of another Holger Rosen- 
crantz and of Karen Gyldenstjerne, matriculated in December, 
1586. 5 There was also a " Gabriel Giildenstern Danus natus in 
equestri familia" who registered on 15 May, 1573. 6 Is it not 
likely that the poet met, or heard of, one or more of these gentle- 
men at court? 

Preserved Smith. 
Cambridge, Mass. 



Doctor Johnson's Interest in Welsh 

I have in my possession a copy of the first edition of Gorchestion 
Beirdd Cymru, a collection of Welsh poems mostly of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, published at Shrewsbury in 1773. 
Among the names of the subscribers to this volume we find that 

1 Thomas Nash's Works, ed. R. B. MoKerrow, 1904, ii, 246, 250. 

2 The Itinerary of Fynes Moryson, 4 vols., 1907, i, 14 ff.; ii, 348. 
'Album Academie Vitebergensis, 3 vols., ed. C. E Foerstemann, 1841, 

passim. A study of " Englishmen at Wittenberg in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury " will shortly appear in The English Historical Review. 

' Thorn bury in Notes and Queries, 5 Aug., 1871; Variorum Shakespeare, 
Act II, Scene ii, line 2. C. F. Bricka: Dansk Biografisk Lexicon, s. v. 
" Holger Rosenkrantz." Neither Thornbury nor the Variorum mention 
the study at Wittenberg, whereas Bricka, speaking of the man's extensive 
travels, does not note the residence in England. 

1 Album, ii, 344 ; Bricka, s. v. " Frederik Bosenkrantz." 

'Album, ii, 236. 
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of " Doctor Samuel Johnson." At first it seems a little surprising 
to find Johnson buying a book which assuredly he could not read, 
for these poems offer considerable difficulty even to a person well 
versed in Modern Welsh, and Johnson knew hardly a word of the 
language, as we know from his vain attempt to read the very simple 
inscription on the tombstone in Euabon churchyard. 1 But although 
he did not know Welsh he was much interested in it, not merely 
for the sake of the literature written in it, as were Gray and Percy, 
but also as a language. In 1774 he writes in the journal of his 
journey into North Wales, 2 " After dinner the talk was of preserv- 
ing the Welsh language. I offered them a scheme. Poor Evan 
Evans was mentioned as incorrigibly addicted to strong drink. 
Worthington was commended. Myddleton is the only man who in 
Wales talked to me of literature. I wish he were truly zealous. I 
recommended the republication of David ap Rheese's Welsh Gram- 
mar." 3 Along with this interest in Welsh Johnson had a corre- 
sponding interest in the nearly related field of Irish : " I have long 
wished that the Irish literature were cultivated," he wrote to 
Charles O'Connor in 1757. 4 

But even granting that Johnson's interest in the preservation 
of the Welsh language was sufficient to induce him to help the 
cause by buying a book which he could not read, we have yet to 
discover through whom he learned of the intended publication of 
the Gorchestion, which had few subscribers outside the Principality, 
and these few practically all of Welsh descent. One naturally 
thinks first of Bishop Percy, who was so much interested in Welsh 
and who kept up a regular correspondence on the subject with 
Evan Evans ("Ieuan Brydydd Hir"), the author of Some Speci- 
mens of the Poetry of the Ancient Welsh Bards? But Percy was 
not a subscriber to the Gorchestion although Evans was, and the 
person who induced Johnson to subscribe would undoubtedly have 
taken a copy for himself. It seems most probable that the person 
through whom Johnson learned of this book was Daines Barring- 
ton, Chief Justice of North Wales. He was a man whom Johnson 
respected and admired, and with whom he seems to have been upon 
fairly intimate terms throughout the latter part of his life. 6 Bar- 
rington was interested in Welsh literature and seems to have gone 

1 Anecdotes of the late Samuel Johnson, by Hesther Lynch Piozzi. (2nd 
edit.) p. 239. 

2 BoswelPs Life of Johnson, edited by George Birbeck Hill, v, 443. 

* Cambro-Britannicae Cymraecaeve Linguae Institutiones et Rudimenta, 
published in 1592 by Dr. John Dafydd Rhys. It is written in Latin and 
contains not only a grammar of the Welsh Language but also the rules 
of prosody and copious illustrations from the old bards. 

4 Boswell, ed. Hill, I, 321. 

' Percy had offered Evans the assistance of Johnson in the publication 
of this work. Evans, Specimens (2nd Edit.), p. 161. 

•Boswell, ed. Hill, m, 314. 
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to considerable trouble to help men like Evans who were trying 
to make this literature more accessible. 7 He was one of the sub- 
scribers to the Gorchestion, and it is more than likely that, know- 
ing Johnson's interest in Welsh, he should attempt to secure his 
help toward the publication of a book which contained so much 
of the best of the early Welsh literature. 

John J. Parry. 

University of Illinois. 



The Authorised Version's Influence upon Milton's Diction 

The famous passage in Paradise Lost (vn, 224-231), in which 
Milton represents Deity as circumscribing the limits of the 
universe by means of the golden compasses " prepared in God's 
eternal store," has given much trouble to commentators anxious to 
defend Milton against the charge of being too material. Addison, 
for example, declared that the golden compasses "appear a very 
natural instrument in the hand of him whom Plato somewhere calls 
the Divine Geometrician." 

Such desperate attempts to defend Milton against a charge that 
cannot be disproved seem the more absurd when we find that the 
passage (Prov. vm, 27) upon which Milton relied for his authority, 
does not mention the compasses. The Hebrew words literally mean 
' He set a circle on the face of the deep.' Here the word " circle " 
(Heb. khuq) refers to the base of the solid vault of the heavens. 
This vault was thought of as a solid dome (Job xxn, 14) resting 
on the sea, its base forming the circle of the horizon on its surface. 

Though compasses were used by the Hebrews, being mentioned 
in connection with the making of idols (7s. xltv, 13), Milton 
could have found no Biblical precedent for the supernatural dividers 
from the celestial tool-chest. We are forced to conclude, therefore, 
that, notwithstanding his knowledge of Hebrew, Milton was misled 
by the wording of the Authorised Version, which renders, " He set 
a compass upon the face of the deep." 

Equally demonstrable is the influence of the Authorised Version 
upon both the thought and diction of Milton's sonnet " On the late 
Massacre in Piemoirt." Here the "Babylonian woe" of the last 
line has usually been explained as the pope, here identified as the 
Antichrist of the Apocalypse. So Waburton interprets it, and 
Warton confirms his judgment, reminding us that Milton elsewhere 
(In Quint. Nov. 156) calls the pope antistes Babylonius, the Baby- 
lonian priest. Masson points out that the Puritans identified the 
papacy with the mystical Babylon of the Apocalypse, and refers us 
to Rev. xvn and xvm. 



7 Gwaith Ieuan Brydydd Bir. Ab Owen, Llanuwchllyn, 1912, pp. 14, 25, 
33. 



